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In Memorlam^ 



WILLIAM WIRT HENRY, 

Died, December 5, 1900. 



At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Virginia 
Historical Society, held December 8, 1900, the following was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this Committee, deeply regretting the death of Wil- 
liam Wirt Henry, formerly President of this Society, and desiring to 
record the esteem and honor in which they hold his memory, can find 
no words which so fitly show his virtues, his ability, and the work he 
has performed, as does the story of his life, and have, therefore, di- 
rected that this resolution and the following biographical sketch be 
printed in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography for Jan- 
uary, 1901. 

William Wirt Henry was born on February 14, 1831, at 
"Red Hill," Charlotte county, Va. , the home and burial place 
of his grandfather, the orator and statesman, Patrick Henry. 

Mr. Henry was the eldest son of John and Elvira Bruce Henry. 
His father was the youngest son of Patrick Henry and his sec- 
ond wife, Dorothea Spotswood Dandridge, who was a descend- 
ant of Governors Alexander Spotswood and John West. His 
mother, Elvira Bruce, was the granddaughter of Colonel Wil- 
liam Cabell, of "Union Hill," whose patriotic and useful ser- 
vices are well known to students of Virginia history of the Rev- 
olutionary period. 

Mr. Henry received his education at the University of Vir- 
ginia, from which he was graduated as Master of Arts in 1850. 
Three years later he commenced the practice of law in Charlotte, 
and was for some years Commonwealth's attorney of that county. 
Before the war he was a Whig in politics, and though opposed 
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to secession, was among the first to volunteer for service, and 
«nlisted in an artillery company commanded by Captain Charles 
Bruce. In 1873 he came to Richmond and was from that pe- 
riod until the time of his death one of the leaders of the bar. 

Though Mr. Henry's legal ability is well known, his fame 
will rest principally upon his literary and historical works. It 
is not surprising that he found congenial occupation in historical 
investigation. His scholarly mind, his knowledge of the prom- 
inent part his ancestors had in moulding State and national 
events, and his State pride, were potent influences in determin- 
ing the bent of his mind. 

While his political career was not long it was an honorable 
and useful one. In 1877 he was elected to the House of Dele- 
gates from the city of Richmond, and at the expiration of his 
term, was elected to the State Senate, in both of which bodies 
he was a distinguished member. He served with great ability 
^n some of the most important committees, and his advice was 
freely sought. 

He was an earnest and loyal member of the Presbyterian 
Church and his talents and devotion made him a valued member 
of its councils. In the particular congregation to which he be- 
longed — the Second Presbyterian of Richmond — he was long 
the intinutte friend and trusted advisor of its pastor. Rev. Moses 
D. Hoge. 

As has been said, Mr. Henry's most eminent services to the 
country were in his various historical and biographical publica- 
tions and addresses. 

He leaves, as monuments to his genius and attainments, a. 
large number of historical and religious works in published form. 
The most important of these is his admirable book, The Life 
and Letters of Patrick Henry, which was published a few years 
ago in three large volumes, and which elicited great praise from 
critics both north and south. Indeed it gave to the public for 
the first time a true idea of the eminent ability and services of 
its subject, who had been too often thought of as merely an 
eloquent orator. 

Of less pretension, but of great value from an historical 
standpoint, are his numerous addresses on public occasions and 
his historical papers. Among these are the addresses in Phila- 
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-delphia on "The Centennial of the Motion for Independence in 
the Continental Congress;" address in Washington on the 
' ' Centennial of the Laying of the Corner-stone of the Capital ; * ' 
address before the Virginia Historical Sotiety on the "Early 
History of Virginia;" address before the American Historical 
Association on the part taken by Patrick Henry in the ' ' Estab- 
lishment of Religious Liberty in the United States;" another 
before the same association on "The Causes Producing the 
Virginia of the Revolution;" before the same on "The First 
Representative Body in America ; ' ' one before the Virginia State 
Bar Association on "The Trial of Aaron Burr," and many 
others. 

He also wrote a number of valuable historical papers, among 
them " The Truth about George Rogers Clark; " a chapter fur- 
nished the Narative and Critical History of the United States on 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and a number of others, including valuable 
papers concerning the Presbyterian Church and religious liberty 
in Virginia. He was a frequent contributor to the columns of 
this magazine. 

Mr. Henry was Commissioner from Virginia at the centennial 
celebration of the formation of the United States Constitution. 
In 1898 he attended the Congress of History at The Hague, as 
a representative of the American Historical Association, and was 
received with distinguished consideration. Both Washington 
and Lee University and William and Mary College have con- 
ferred upon Mr. Henry the honorary degree of LL. D. A short 
time ago he was made an honorary member of the Virginia His- 
torical Society — himself and Dr. Alexander Brown, the well 
known historian, being the only Virginia authors upon whom 
this distinction has been conferred in recent years. 

Few men could point to so many honors and distinctions 
which came always unsought. He was for many years Vice- 
President of the Virginia Historical Society — being advanced 
to the Presidency upon the death of the Hon. A. H. H. Stuart. 
He has also been president of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation; president of the Richmond City Bar Association; pres- 
ident of the Virginia State Bar Association ; vice-president of 
the American Bar Association; president of the Virginia So- 
ciety of Sons of the American Revolution; president of the 
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Scotch-Irish Society of Virginia; vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union; chairman of the Advisory Board of 
the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities; 
commissioner from Virginia, and member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Peabody Educational Fund, and member of the 
Board of Trustees of Hampden-Sydney College, member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the Long Island Historical 
Society, the American Antiquarian Society, the Southern His- 
torical Society, the Bible Society of Virgmia, and the Scotch- 
Irish Society of America. 

Mr. Henry married, in 1854, Lucy Gray, daughter of Col- 
onel James P. Marshall, of Charlotte county, who, with four 
children, survives him. 

In his high and pure character, his graceful courtesy to young 
and old (enlivened as it was by a quiet humor), his ardent devo- 
tion to the truth, his steadfast adherence to all that is right and 
noble, Mr. Henry was a model of what we still love to call the 
old Virginia gentleman. 

His patriotic love for the past, his trained mind, his capacity 
for patient and thorough research well fitted him for historical 
labors. 

Mr. Henry was one of .the most simple and unostentatious of 
men. He was always generous in sharing his store of large and 
varied information, and the same generosity of heart made him 
a tender and symps^thetic friend. 



